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Today is September 6, 2019. This is an interview with Chasta D. Hamilton, the 
founder and owner of Stage Door Danee Produetions. This interview is being 
conducted for the North Carolina State Archives She Changed the World Oral 
History Project. The interviewer is Ellen Brooks. So, we'll just start at the 
beginning. If you can tell me where and when you were bom. 

Sure! So I was born on June 14, 1985, in Johnson City, Tennessee, just about 
forty-five minutes away from the town that I actually grew up in, which was the 
smallest of towns, Mohawk, Tennessee—completely unincorporated, very small. 
We lived on thirteen acres of land and had a gravel driveway, [laughs] 

Wow. And, um, tell me a little bit about what you were like as a kid. 

As a kid, I basically spent all of my time, every day, talking to myself from sun¬ 
up to sun-down, and I was so imaginative in my play. I would have imaginary 
classrooms, imaginary dance studios. I was an only child, which is the reason I 
was talking to myself [both laugh]. And, I had a dog, which I loved playing with. 

I would try to recmit animals, friends, cousins, anybody to be, like, in my shows 
or like imaginary dance recitals, imaginary grocery stores. So, I really just loved 
to play. Which, when I look back on it, all of that play in the early years definitely 
has paid off in my career. So, I just—that's one of the things I always encouraged 
children to do: is to play more, and be creative, and as weird as you wanna be 
[both laugh]. 

And, what did your parents do? 

So, my mom was—she worked for Coleman, to begin with, then she was a 
professor at the University of Tennessee, and my dad worked for his parent's 
trucking company. Both of my parents, unfortunately, passed away when I was a 
child. So, my dad passed away in a trucking accident when I was two years old, 
and my mom passed away from breast cancer when I was nine years old. 

Wow. Yeah. So, who did you live with after that? 

So, this is a little bit of the amazing part of my story too, my aunt was in the air 
force, stationed on Fort Bragg in Fayetteville, North Carolina. So when my mom 
passed, she dropped everything, took early retirement, moved back to Tennessee, 
finished raising me in my childhood home and went back to school, became a 
fourth-grade teacher, and just recently retired from teaching and moved back here. 
So, she lives in Clayton and helps with the dance studio. 

Oh, wow! 

Her name is Cheryl. 
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[ 00 : 05 : 03 ] 


Nice. That's great! Um, tell me a little bit about what type of student you were. 

I was a very studious student. So I think, you know, there's a lot of talk about 
children and childhood tragedy and how to handle that and what happens. For me, 
it was always: how am I going to take my eircumstances to elevate and give back 
to the world? Like, I'm not gonna go—I’m not gonna use this as, like, an excuse 
or as something that's going to become, like, a negative part of my story. It's 
going to be a piece of who I am, and I'm going to use that to do better things for 
the world. 

So, starting aoademieally, I worked very hard. You know, I got the principal's 
awards, straight-A student. The few Bs that I got were very stressful, [both laugh] 
but also good learning opportunities. And really, I stayed in a very studious 
mindset until I got to senior year of high school, and then I had a little bit of 
burnout. I remember the first day of AP English, I had a teaeher, Mr. Davenport, 
and he wanted us to read, like, so many pages of Beowulf, and [laughs] I was like, 
"It's the first day of sehool. There's no way we're going to be quizzed on this 
many pages of Beowulf." And I eame in the next morning, and sure enough, we 
had a quiz, and I had not read one thing. And I made a forty on that quiz, which 
clearly scarred me for life, [both laugh] 'Cause, I still remember like, every 
seeond of that day and I was like, "Tm never going to miss a reading assignment 
again." And my lowest grade was dropped, so that was probably my lowest grade 
ever, [both laugh] But a great learning opportunity, too. [laughs] 

Yeah. Which, uh—did you have subjects that you were particularly interested in 
growing up? 

I always kind of leaned into the humanities. So, English, literature, theater, music, 
history. I actually had a history class at NC State, like in the college here, so that 
made me love history even more. Also, in college, political science, and those 
subjects. But kind of anything leaning toward humanities I was all about. Eike 
just always very hungry for knowledge and, you know, always approached 
education from a view of excitement. Eike, Oh, if I get to write this paper then I 
get to study these things. I really love and enjoy, even to this day, I still kinda 
miss sehool. So, I read books and like to do lots of—because I just love that 
proeess of learning and exploring things that maybe you don't know. 

And were you really into extracurrieulars when you were in high sehool, middle 
school? 

Yes. So, not by today's standards, I don't think [laughs], but for the time, yes. 
Always passionate for danee, theater, I was always kind of the constant. I also 
played piano. 
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We were involved in the loeal ehureh and eommunity. And the arts have always 
been an outlet. And even having that level of ehildhood tragedy, I say to this day, 
that's really what earned me through, is just having that outlet and that ability to 
express yourself and to eonnect with people through performance. 

So, you mentioned that you had cousins? Did you have other close family 
members? 

So, um, yes. So, I had my cousins and my grandparents, both sides were very 
present. Like, lived five to ten minutes away and were both very involved in my 
upbringing and my, um, mom. My aunt came back and lived with me. She also 
had a brother that lived there. He now lives in Texas, and then my dad had a sister 
and she lived in Johnson City where I was born, and she had my two cousins, 

Alex and Alexis. They were my co-conspirators growing up. [laughs] 

So, throughout your whole childhood through high school you were in 
Tennessee? 


Mm-hm. 


Like, in the same— 

Yup. 

In the same spot. So tell me a little bit about what it was like growing up there. 

So, growing up there, like I said, you know, the world has changed so much and 
even just the, like, fifteen to twenty years since I was living there, you know, 
Internet just started becoming a thing. So, in high school we had dial-up Internet. 
Prior to that, it was play outside and, you know, um, go to the potluck in the 
community. Just very simple kinda way of living that was very productive to 
becoming who I am today. We had a local dance studio which is where I danced 
from the age of two until high school, and then once high school hit I started 
going to another studio about an hour outside because I wanted to take it a little 
more seriously. But it was just small-town Americana like you can imagine on TV 
or movies, you know. I wanted to do marching band for a semester because that 
seemed so cool. So, I did color guard and knocked half of my front tooth out 
[laughs] and realized that wasn't for me, but, you know, then I did baton twirling 
for a little while, and we got to perform in the Lord Mayor's Day Parade in 
London, England, to “Rocky Top.” [laughs] Which, like, much respect. I'm sure 
the people in Britain were like, "What? What is this?" But it's just all of those 
little experiences, and it was so, like, community-centered and being, in a, you 
know, more metro area now, it's easy to look back on it and think. Wow, like, you 
know, we went to London and performed because we were selling, like, ham 
biscuits, at the real estate auctions on Saturday mornings, and it was just this, like. 
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simple but purposeful way of people eoming together to gain experienee that 
wasn't neeessarily so readily there. 

Yeah, I'm gonna pause for one see. You're doing great. I have this weird eough 
thing. 

Oh, no worries at all. [laughs] 

It’s, like—and I knew this was gonna happen. So, I'm gonna eough, and then I'm 
going to put one of these in my mouth. 

Yeah, stop whenever you need to. 

[eoughs] I spent the weekend, last weekend, with a eat, so I thought it was, like, 
allergies, but I don't know what it is now. 

Apparently, there's like, the most eoughing in this area that I've ever seen at this 
time of year. 

Weird! 

Isn't that so weird? 

That's so weird. It's bizarre, too, beeause I started getting, like, really itehy eyes 
and allergy symptoms when I moved down here. So, now I just take an allergy 
pill every day. So I don't know if this is an allergy thing. 

I sneezed, like, fifty times the other morning. 

Yeah! I sneeze a lot. [Hamilton laughs] Like, real sneezes like something's trying 
to get out! 

[laughs] Yes! Exaetly! 

So, sorry about that. I don't wanna be, like, eoughing on the mie that would be the 
worst. Okay. What did I do here? Oh, did I not pause it? I didn't. Alright, well, 
we'll keep going! Um, okay, so was there a point in your life when you just, you 
realized what you wanted to do, what you wanted to be when you grew up? 

Yeah, so I always wanted to do something in danee beeause I thought that would 
be so amazing, and I remember when it was me and my mom, and she would 
always say that she had wished she eould be, like, a eostumer for Disney, beeause 
she was very artistie and ereative in her approaeh to things, as well, and that really 
stuek with me beeause I was like, “Well, she is so amazingly talented.” And she 
made me these very elaborate Halloween eostumes from like a poodle skirt to, 
um, animals and mermaids and just very imaginative, and I was like. That would 
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be so amazing if I could do something like that for my career. But, since I was so 
hyper-academic, and so, like, on a track to success, I was always like, “I'll go to 
law school, and then I'll open a dance studio after I'm a lawyer right around when 
I'm thirty-five.” [both laugh] 

Brooks: That’s very specific. 

Hamilton: Yeah, so that was my plan. So I was like, "I'll practice law for a little while then 

I'll open a dance studio." But obviously I pivoted towards the end college which, 
you know, I got the Park Scholarship which brought me to Raleigh and, um, was 
still on that law path, because what Park Scholar comes in and is like, "I'm going 
to open a dance studio." That doesn't sound like a very Park Scholar-ly thing to 
do. 

[ 00 : 10 : 22 ] 

So, I had a lot of—^you know, they call that impostor syndrome now, which 
[laughs] I don't think it was labeled back then [Brooks laughs] but now it has a 
label [laughs]. And, I, um, spent a few years, you know, very determined that law 
was where I was gonna go because that’s what felt right, then I did an internship 
with current the attorney general—the attorney general at the time, Roy Cooper, 
who’s now the governor—and had never been so bored [Brooks laughs] in my 
entire life as I was sitting in that office from nine-to-five every weekday. I was the 
only undergrad everyone else was in law school and I was just like, this—this is 
just to prove that this is not for me. So that was kind of, the red flag that I needed, 
to say, "We’re gonna go ahead and jump into this creative life." 

Brooks: So, tell me a little bit about the Park Scholarship. How—^what type of scholarship 

is it, and how did you decide to apply? 

Hamilton: Yeah, so, I was on a college visit. So my aunt brought me back to this area, 

'cause, you know, she was here being in the air force and found that it was such a 
great, like, academically rich area, and I was applying like, all over the place, and 
she was like, “We should go, and we should look at UNC.” So, we looked at 
UNC, and she also bought tickets to the Paul McCartney concert [laughs] that 
same trip. So, we were going to UNC, we were going to see Paul McCartney, and 
then we were like, "Well, let's just go by and see State since we're in the area." So, 
we walk into the admissions office, and there's brochure for the Park Scholarship 
Program, which is rooted in, um, scholarship, leadership, service, and character. 

So, I got that and applied, like, just on a whim. And I was like, for some reason, 
you know, I get this, and it was the writing on the wall that should be where I 
should go. So, it's a full academic scholarship that, at the time for out-of-state 
students, was valued around $150,000. So, applied, and applied everywhere else, 
you know, from NYU to University of Tennessee, there were a lot of, like, 
options [laughs], and as soon as I started the interview process with the Park 
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Scholarship Program, I did the first one in Chattanooga, Tennessee, then there 
was a big finalist weekend in Raleigh, and I felt so connected to the program and 
so exeited for the possibility. 

And the assistant director of the program, Chaffee Viets, he left a voicemail on 
the phone. And I had gotten home from my grandparent's that night, and my aunt 
was like, “There was a voicemail on the phone.” And—beeause we didn't have 
fancy cell phones back then, [both laugh] so—or I guess they called it an 
answering maehine, it wasn't even voicemail [Brooks laughs]—so I played the 
answering maehine, and he was telling me that I had received the scholarship and 
I was—I was so excited because deep down, even though I'm so grateful for the 
experiences, the community I had in my childhood, I was also very eager to step 
into a big, bright world, um, you know, see more of what was out there. And more 
of a possibility, particularly, in the area of the arts. That was kind of like my ticket 
out, and I took it. 

Yeah, and what's the um, distance between here and there? Between NC State and 
home? 

It's about four and a half to five hours. 

Okay, yeah. So, were you nervous about leaving that spaee and leaving the 
community? 

Yeah, not, like, right before, [laughs] I was so ready. And so, the dog that I had 
growing up was a little Scottish Terrier named Scottie [Brooks laughs]—very 
original name by my seven-year-old self [laughs]—Seottie D. Hamilton, the dog 
with the middle name. And, so, my mom got him for me when she was diagnosed 
with eaneer so that I would have a friend, and he aetually passed away the 
morning of my eighteenth birthday whieh was June fourteenth. So after he passed, 
I was kind of just, like, ready to go. So, I eame here, and, then I was like, "Well, I 
don't know anyone, [laughs] this is very unfamiliar," and it was a very interesting 
opportunity to rebuild your entire life somewhere that you've never been. 

So, the Park Program kind of facilitated, like, my ability to put down some roots 
here because I was having a lot of issues my freshman year with finding a routine, 
people. And the director at the time, Laura Lunsford, pulled me into her office 
and she said, "You're actually about to implode." Whieh I completely appreciate 
her for, because how many people are that open and honest? And she was like, 
"You have to take a sabbatieal semester," which for an over-achieving type-A 
person is incredibly frustrating and humiliating, but I was looking—she was like, 
you know, "We're pausing the scholarship. It'll be here when you get back." So 
then, I had a sabbatieal semester in a new city [laughs] with completely new 
things, so I was like, you know, throw yourself into your danee, got a job at The 
Limited at Crabtree [laughs], so it was this whole season of like, other ineredibly 
new experiences. I watehed a lot of court TV because I was very on that law path 
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[Brooks laughs], read a lot of books. Um, and then I eame back and really had the 
strength to jump all in and reach my fullest potential. 


[ 00 : 15 : 32 ] 
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But I think that's a really powerful piece of this story because so many people are 
afraid to say, "Let's hit pause for a minute. And reset." But I think it was really 
necessary for the time, and I'm glad that I had it even though people at home 
perceived that as like, a failure, "Oh, she already had to take a semester off," but 
you just kind of have to shut yourself off to that and keep pushing forward. 

Were you living on campus at that time? 

So, I lived on campus for three weeks, and then I moved off-campus. I actually 
had a very interesting roommate experience, [Brooks laughs] and it was not the 
ideal situation for me in the dorms, so I moved into an apartment with a girl I had 
met at the dance studio here. We had danced together, and we actually just spoke 
last week, her little girl just started taking dance in Greenville, South Carolina, so. 
Her name was Laura Page and she was a really good roommate for me during 
that, kinda, period of transition. 

Yeah, so how did you—like, being new to Raleigh and the area—how did you 
decide where to dance and who to—^what kind of community to try to get into. 

Yeah! So, that and coming to NC State with, like, an arts interest—it's not a 
perceived arts institution, by any stretch, [laughs] People come here for 
engineering, or for like, design, and all of these other things. So, I got onto 
campus and—the Park Scholarship is kind of like a fraternal institution itself, so 
that was like a really solid launching point for a cohort. Then, for dance classes, I 
was looking for anything and everything and just, you know, that first year I tried 
a lot of different places. And then after that I was able to start teaching and 
choreographing which is where I found my true talent and love. But, also, just 
going to University Scholars and getting out and seeing shows in the community. 
Like, I used to go out to all of the North Carolina Theatre shows, and Tm now on 
their board of directors, and I just remember, like, I would sit in the audience in 
complete amazement. Because we would go to tours that would come near 
Tennessee. So we usually would have to go to Knoxville or Greenville, South 
Carolina, but my aunt was so great about taking me to so many shows. And, I 
just—I loved that experience of being immersed in the theater and found 
incredibly cathartic, so I did a lot of that when I first came here, too, because it 
was familiar. 

Mm-hm. So, how did you, like—I mean, I guess there still was some internet back 
then [Hamilton laughs]—but I'm just wondering what the process is of, like, 
finding the dance studio and finding the theater, you know, were you just—how 
did you find them? 
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University Scholars is great because it's, like, an arts organization, and they give, 
like, free tickets to stuff, so you would get like a brochure, [laughs] and it would 
have all semester calendar activities. So, it would be, like, some things would be 
discussion groups about—you know, like, you could get a free album of The 
Joshua Tree by U2, and you would sit around and talk about it, or there would be 
a book or there would be an outing to see, like, Raleigh Little Theatre, or NC 
Theatre, so that was how—and just talking to people. I feel like a lot of the paths 
I've gone on have just emerged from talking to people. 

Yeah. Um, did you have uh—or maybe this has changed throughout your time— 
specific type of dance? I know you do several different styles but what's your— 

So jazz and musical theater has always been my passion and what I love most. 
And, I even started doing a little bit of choreography in high school, and that has 
always been what I gravitated to and enjoyed. And I was taken to my first musical 
theater audition when I was seven years old, and it was for The King and /, which 
is like, a really poor choice [Brooks laughs] for east Tennessee, [laughs] Really, 
really poor choice. For, like, if you were to cast it as it should be cast, [laughs] 
And I was absolutely terrified at auditions and left crying in fits of tears. But even 
though I left in tears, not wanting to do it, like, there was also, at the same time, 
nothing I wanted to do more. So that process was a good, like, introductory. And 
then I remember going to see the show, and again, being so swept away and 
loving it so much. 


So you took your sabbatical, and besides kind of learning that it's good to take a 
break, was there anything else you took away from that experience that you 
brought into your studies and your life when you started up again? 

So, when I started up again, I learned another major learning lesson because I had 
to repeat some of the things that I had missed with my current Park Scholars class, 
so, I would be going to this new class’s experiences, and they'd be like, "Oh, are 
you a facilitator?" And I was like, "No, I'm a repeat attendee." [laughs] And that's, 
like, very humbling and kind of humiliating, but also just another one of those 
exercises in life of continuing to move forward, and I think that's—if I look at a 
theme for the past thirty-four years, one of them is moving forward. And I have 
Elizabeth Doron who is the executive director at NCT—she is a really good 
friend, and I admire her so much—and she always says, you know, "The 
windshield is larger than the rearview window for a reason on your car." So, the 
first time she said that I was like, "That's so true, just look forward instead of 
back," and kinda stripping away that perception of others. And I think probably 
learning that in the sabbatical is what gave me the courage to pursue, like, what I 
actually wanted to pursue at the end of my undergrad versus going to law school 
and sinking a lot of money into that. 
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Yeah, so when did you—^you said you had this internship, and then [laughs] that 
was boring [Hamilton laughs]—and you ended up getting your baehelors in 
perf—^you tell me [laughs]. 

So, it was aetually in art applieations and administration with an emphasis in 
theater, and a minor in film, [laughs] And that eame out of the interdiseiplinary 
studies department at NC State, and I ehanged my major like eight times [laughs]. 
So, that was like the best of what we eould ereate based on the elasses that I had 
taken, and my major, you know, ranged from, you know, politieal seienee, to film 
to English—all humanities based—and I loved all of the elasses that I took but it 
was definitely a lot of different options. And then when it got to junior year it was 
like, "Well, I aetually don't think I'm going to law sehool, this is my passion. And 
kind of the direetion I want to go." I had a really great advisor in the really small 
theater program, Terri Janney, and she was like, "Well, let's take what you have 
and figure out how we ean best assemble it." And that's what we did [laughs]. 

Yeah, so at what point—what year—were you at when you deeided to kind of 
stop pre-law studies? 

Senior. Yeah, beginning of senior year. 

Yeah, yeah. Okay, well, wow. And did you know—it sounds like you knew, even 
when you were younger, that, like, opening a danee studio was kind of one of 
your goals, so was that kind of, like, persistent vision that you had? 

That was kind of the persistent vision. And it's funny 'eause my granny sent me, 
like, all of these—she sends me artifaets from like my childhood regularly—and 
so I got a box of them last year, and [laughs] I was looking through them and one 
of them was this, like, typed out dance recital program. All imaginary names, 
[laughs] imaginary theme. And it was a Mary Poppins theme, was typed out on 
like, MS-DOS, and you could tell that the side of the paper had been torn, and I 
was just like. Wow, like, I can't believe I was creating like full recital programs 
and printing out the order of the shows and having eighty imaginary names 
[laughs] in the show at ten years old. 

Yeah. Whafs the—what do you think the drive is between liking to perform and 
also wanting to facilitate other people performing and teaching other people? 
'Cause so many people just do one or the other but mostly— 

Yeah, I think it's uh—I think it kinda comes down to individual passion. Like, 
what sets your heart on fire? I get bored very easily, so I like the excitement of 
constantly creating and having a new project and being able to create versus the 
energy that made me a performer receives from being on stage and doing the 
same thing regularly. So I think this kinda just, like, your performance talents and 
how they're best utilized. And what I truly realized I loved doing was empowering 
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and inspiring others through performance. Like, that's what really excites me. And 
being able to take that and infuse that in this stage it's working out as a sort of 
marriage of everything I really love about performing arts and what they can do. 

Yeah, so, after you graduate, what's the next step? You get your degree. 

Yeah, I got my degree, and then I kinda—I sit on it for a little while because it— 
so I graduated in December of 2007 from NC State, and I was freelance teaching 
and choreographing in the area. And that was also a really valuable period in my 
life because I was able to see how so many other studios operate or are organized 
and I really, you know, found myself wanting, like, ownership and the ability to 
execute vision, and that comes with risk and stress. 


It would've been easier just to stay in the freelance lane, but, um, I had 
encouragement and my childhood best friend, who actually had bought my 
parent's house in Tennessee, which is a really fun piece of the story, I remember 
when I graduated college, she sent me a Build-A-Bear, ‘cause that was cool at the 
time—may be still pretty cool [both laugh]—and it was a little bear dressed in a 
tutu and she said, "I want you to have this because if anyone is going to open their 
own business and start their own studio it's going to be you." I still have that bear, 
like sitting on a shelf, but I just thought it was so incredible that people could see 
that vision would come to life at some point, like so early on. And, I remember 
that October, so—graduate December 2007, live the freelance life pretty much 
throughout 2007—and 2008 was when I was like. Okay, lef s come up with a 
plan. 'Cause I'm a plan-oriented person. I'm not, like, fly-by-the-seat, and I was 
like. If we're going to do this, it’s going to be right. And we need to have 
strategery behind it, and during that 2008 year I had an opportunity to start a 
program at the Carolina Country Club, which is—we still have that program 
running there. And that was a great introduction to just, like, a test market of, like. 
Here I am, fully responsible for the classes gamering clients, looking at my 
curriculum and programs. And that was kind of a really good foundation, and a lot 
of people don't realize, kind of, how we started and grew from there, and then 
after that, I signed the Briar Creek location and lease in fall of 2008, which is kind 
of crazy because we were right on the brink of a recession, [laughs] And here I 
was, signing commercial leases for thousands of square feet of commercial realty, 
but I never—failure was just never an option. 

So, how did you get that first opportunity to do the program at the country club, 
you said? 

Yeah, it was at a country club. I actually just applied there for part-time work as a 
youth assistant, and the girl who is one of my best friends, Nina, is now the and 
has been the youth director since that time and still is, we were just kind of the 
same age, and we were just figuring things out together. We laugh because we 
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used to, like, make bologna sandwiches for the kids, and now it's so much more 
sophisticated [both laugh], but we were sitting there during like, mom's morning 
out or something, and she was like, "Hey, don't you dance? I've been thinking 
about starting a dance program here, and I would love for you to be the teacher of 
it." And I was like, "Yeah, sure! Why not?" It was just—I'm so grateful for that 
experience because that was the first time that I really had a chance to stand on 
my own. And I think in that first year we had forty students in the program at the 
country club. I mean, it was just—it was very raw, and cute, but we did like, puff- 
paint t-shirts for recital. Like, everything is so much more sophisticated now 
[laughs], but you always have to start somewhere, and we started with the most 
humble of beginnings, and people believed in it and it grew. 

Yeah, and so—and that was kind of the roots of Stage Door? 

Yeah. 

And when you signed the lease at Briar Creek that was Stage Door? 

Yeah, that was Stage Door, yeah. Which, in my head, I was going to call it Studio 
C for the longest time, and then I was in New York the November—that 
November of 2008—and seeing shows, and thinking about what I love most, and 
the stage has just given me so much over the years whether it was when I was 
doing shows or choreographing shows, because I did a little bit of that with 
middle schools and high schools during college, and I just wanted the name of the 
studio to capture that love that I have for the stage, and as I was walking by a 
stage door, I was like, we just have to just—that's the name: Stage Door Dance 
Productions, and that's kind of how it was created. 

Mm-hm. And what was the most challenging parts of those early years with Stage 
Door? 

Oh, my gosh, [both laugh] 

Some of the most challenging parts? 

Yeah, [laughs] I don't know if the interview is long enough to talk about [Brooks 
laughs] the early challenges of Stage Door. Um, I'd say the number one one is— 
well, one, I was very young, so being taken seriously as like a twenty-three year 
old business owner when you're dealing with, you know, families that are much 
older and much more experienced than you. That was a challenge. Another 
challenge was just defining who we are, like, as a culture in our business, and that 
was kind of a six-to-seven-year journey. Though we did—I mean, we did have to 
take several pivots, find our way. But that was a big learning curve and a big 
learning point of. How do you stay true to who you are within your brand and 
your culture without external pressures, whether that’s from your industry, or 
from your clients, like, how do you lean into your own instincts? 
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And then finding the tribe to build around that eulture from elients to staff, and 
getting the buy-in. Those were probably the two biggest points. 

Mm-hm. And can you talk a little bit about how you approached those 
challenges? 

Yeah, well, the first one I didn't approach it in a very sophisticated way. I just cut 
my hair and wore a pixie cut for seven years, [both laugh] Which, I will say, 
cutting your hair gets people to take you seriously. 

Wow. 

Yeah, so, that is probably, like, a whole commentary in, like, women's studies, but 
um, [laughs] so I did that. I did grow out my hair in the last fifteen months, and 
now that I have enough experience that people take me seriously. 

And so was that like, a purposeful choice? 

It was a purposeful choice. 

"Shorter hair will make people take me more seriously." 

Yeah, because everybody would be like, "You look so young. You can't possibly 
be the owner." And so I remember I brought a Groupon, and I was like. I’ll do it 
in a New York salon so I could feel fancy [laughs]. And, you know, the day was a 
summer. I think it was the first summer after the first year of the studio that I 
decided to cut it, and I left it short for—until 2017. 

And you noticed that people responded differently? 

Mm-hm. And, I was actually dealing with a contractor a couple of months ago 
that—we had to have some repairs done on an HVAC unit, and um—and I was 
speaking to the service technician, and he said, "Well, the boss isn't going to be 
too happy about this bill," and I said, "Well, I am the boss." [laughs] But it's just 
this very interesting thing that the hair does have a lot of power to it. 

Yeah, and do you feel like now you've reached a point where it doesn't matter as 
much anymore? 

Yeah, now I just, like, laugh about it. I'm like, "Oh, yeah. Here we go." [laughs] 
Yeah, [laughs] “Look what I had to do.” Wow, um. 
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And now I just want to look at them and be like, "Well, where do you wanna start 
with this story?" You know beeause experienee does lead to confidence. 

Yeah, and do you think that—did you learn anything about talking to, like, the 
families and, like, the—I'm assuming like the, maybe, parents were a little bit of a 
struggle when you got started? 

Yes, communication just in general. I remember writing a book by Dale Carnegie 
called How to Win Friends and Influence People. That was very powerful read for 
me when I read that in year two or three of the business. Because I—^you know, 
being in, like, an academic setting and just being, in my mind, like, I see 
everything, and I hear everything. It took me a little bit of time to understand just 
that a lot of empathy and communication goes a long way in relationships and just 
understanding that this is a very unique and niche market and industry, and that a 
lot of people are coming in with no idea about it, so how can we educate and get 
everyone working on the same team and on the same page? That was a big 
learning experience that I feel like I became better at polishing in the past four-to- 
five years. 

I think there was, just, maybe people didn't feel like they could come to me as 
directly, and I even had—I also didn't tell people like, my story. I didn't tell 
people, like, that my parents had passed away for, like, a really long time because 
I dealt with a lot of people who were being like, "Oh, well, you only got the Park 
Scholarship because your parents are dead." Or just like that kind of dialogue and 
judgement which is just unproductive, so I just stopped telling people, and I just 
say like, "My family and this and that." And finally I had a mom at the studio, 
who is still at the studio and is a very good friend, and she said, "You know, 
there's power in your vulnerability. Like, I think if you can open up, and, you 
know, you don't have to tell everyone everything"—because I am a private 
person—"But if you can just share a little bit of that, like, I think that's going to 
open up so many more people to what you're doing." And so, I started, and it has 
been beneficial. 

Yeah, um, and you feel like people have responded well? 

I do! Yeah. 

That's great. And so how do you learn about the whole branding and marketing— 
how do you learn about building that brand? 

Yeah, so— 

Yeah, that's a—that's huzzy thing that's been last few years or so. 

I think I was buzzing on the brand before it was, like, a cool thing to do. Um, so, I 
became so—I have a good friend, Michael Ian Cedar, and he's in New York, and 
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he runs a whole branding eompany. And he and I met in, I think, like 2011-ish. 
And, um, I remember I had my very first meeting in New York, and we sat down, 
and he said, "Oh, when you get more experience, let's talk. I just don't think you're 
ready." 


And I was like, "Oh, I'm ready. [Brooks laughs] I'm in the fast lane. I'm ready to 
go." And, but it’s the constant challenge of, like. You're not enough, that, like, 
really drives me, and now he's one of my best friends and mentors. But he is a 
culture and branding expert. And so being around him in those early years, 
listening to him and watching him and what he was doing I was like. How can I 
take this concept and bring it back into a dance studio? Because dance studios, 
you know, aren't typically viewed as these, like. Fortune 500 Companies, with, 
like, boss brands and cultures. And I was like. That's what I want for my business. 
Like I don't want this dance studio to be seen as anything less than a software 
company, an RTF [Research Triangle Park]. Like, how can we do what we do at a 
level of excellence that's one, gonna be a really strong return on investment and 
two, leave a lasting impact, and three, get people excited about what we're doing. 

I always say, like, my competitors aren't other dance studios. It’s, you know, 
gymnastics or swimming or soccer or sitting on your device. Like, what can we 
do that's going to excite people to want to build their character and their talents 
through dance and the performing arts? 

And, so, tell me a little bit about, like, kind of how you started growing. You 
started one studio Tm assuming and branched. 

Yes, yes. So, started with the country club, the studio, and I was always like, "The 
day the studio opens, we have to have a hundred students." Like, day one, period. 

I won't settle for anything less. And I had these Carson Dellosa sets, like a teacher 
brand, like, cut-out stars, and every time a student would register that very first 
summer I would write their name on the star, and I would tape it to the wall, and I 
would count them every single day to make sure that we were getting the numbers 
that we needed. And we did open with right around a hundred, but those early 
years there was a bigger issue with retention. Like, a lot of people, when 
something is new and flashy, they wanna come, they wanna check it out, but they 
may not stay. So that was another opportunity for, like, how do we create buy-in? 

So then we had those two programs. We also started getting involved with pre¬ 
schools, and the preschool programs were, like, really great exposure and we still 
have a few of those and weave back into our originals as well. Then, at the same 
time, the Briar Creek studio was growing, the country club was also growing, and 
at one point I think we had nearly two-hundred students that we were trying to 
service in the country club settling, and that's when the need for our second 
location off of Lake Boone Trail, which we consider, like, our boutique studio, 
the smaller, scaled back version of our Briar Creek facility, but offers the same 
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quality level of programming. So, that way it's just basieally a eonvenienee factor. 
Which, in the extracurricular market, is the number one thing parents are looking 
for. And so that, and we started going into schools, and I started choreographing 
for theaters in the area, and that's kinda just how the business has continued to 
grow and soar and thrive. 

Yeah, and so what are you now, in terms of like locations and things? 

So, we have the Briar Creek location. We have the Lake Boone Trail location, and 
then we have several satellite programs which include the Carolina Country Club, 
Voyager Academy, Children's Lighthouse Preschool, Bright Horizons, and RTP. 
We have a senior ladies' tap group from the Creekside [laughs] area, and they 
actually were supposed to start yesterday, but we could not because of the 
hurricane, so they'll start next Thursday. And then we just do—anytime people 
ask us if we'll come out and we'll help or if we'll do this or if we'll do that, like, 
the answer is always, “Yes,” if it fits into empowering and inspiring others 
through performing arts. 

Yeah. So tell me a little bit about what your day to day is like in terms of being, 
you know, the owner. 

So, I, for years, felt like, as the owner, I wanted to do just, like, too much. Like I 
wanted to teach a lot of classes and do this and that, and more recently Tm trying 
to position myself as CEO of the company, so we're really poised to grow and 
continue to support my employees because we have nineteen now, and just so we 
can look at our development, like, in the future. So my day-to-day. I'm still very 
involved in client communications. I do all of the planning and organization for 
our events, intensive training program, and recitals, and then I supervise, like, our 
curriculums and staffing and make sure quality is where it needs to be in all of our 
locations and programs. 

Okay, so do you operate out of an office? Or how does that work? 

Yeah, I do. My office is in the Briar Creek location, and, um, but I float between 
the two and all the programs. And, can we go back to the branding? 


Yeah, of course. 

I was just thinking about when you were asking me how I learned so much about 
branding and culture, well, in this 2012, 2013 period when I really wanted to dig 
into branding, I was like, there's no better way to become an expert at what you 
do than to have, like, a blog. So I created a blog called "The Dance Exec," which 
was like an online platform and resource for dance educators, and I produced so 
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much content on there and it was all eompletely for free. So I would put a blog 
artiele up every Monday through Thursday for three years. 

Every day? 

Every day. 

Monday through Thursday? 

Eour days a week. 

Wow, okay. 

And [laughs] it was crazy, like, I can't believe I did it. And there were all these 
guides on the site, and it was like. How to start a studio. How to eommunicate 
with parents. How to run a eompetition team. All of these free guides because I 
was just like. If I'm holding myself aceountable, at the top of the game and giving 
this information to everyone else in the industry if they want to read it. Maybe 
they won't, but it'll be there if they do. Then that's what we did. And I also started 
these, like, seminar series as a part of Dance Exec as well. So we would do 
seminars in Charlotte or New York City for two years that would bring a group of 
fifteen to twenty dance educators together to talk about the state of the industry, 
and the Dance Exee was kind of an original dance eonsulting firm, and now there 
are so many. And I just didn't—I loved it—but was also like, I dunno, this isn't 
like, my true, true passion. And I was also on the threshold of a major culture shift 
whieh I knew needed to happen in my business, so I knew that maybe the adviee I 
had given was great for what had happened, but I needed to test out this new 
model and reinvention what I was about to present for Stage Door Danee, so I 
sold the blog to TutuTix, which is a recital ticketing eompany, in 2016. But I will 
say, though—'cause I spent a year planning Danee Exec before it launehed, so the 
four years I was with Dance Exec and working and doing everything for it and 
creating it, were very valuable for culture and branding, too. 

Yeah, when you talk about this cultural shift thing that you were looking at and 
like reimagining—you know, that word you just used, [both laugh] what did that 
look like? 

So, that eame from being in a very toxic—so we had a successful competitive 
dance program, as a eomponent of Stage Door Danee, which, when we opened 
and even when I was growing up, was kind of a metric of success with a dance 
studio. You wanted to know if it wasn’t, like, a classical ballet danee program, 
and it was a more well-rounded approach to a studio that you would be, you 
know, successful in competitions. Well, around like, right when we opened and 
kind of building up to this time when we had to make the shift, I was just noticing 
this incredible negativity and toxicity stemming from a eompetitive dance 
industry. One, because it's a completely unregulated market, so how do you 
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explain to a parent a win or a loss when its art and it's deregulated, and they're 
using that as a measure of sueeess for your business. So I was, like you know, this 
third-party institution is ereating or taking away value for something I ereated, 
and I don't think that's neeessarily, like, a fair or a right way to run a business. I 
was also notieing students were becoming so negative towards each other, parents 
were becoming, you know, negative, and it was becoming this thing of. Well, if I 
don't get this, then I'm not gonna go here, or if I'm winning. I'm too good to go 
here, if I’m losing then you're not training me hard enough. 

And it was just—that was a moment where I recognized this wasn't what I signed 
up for. You know, I would wake up and cry in the shower in the mornings 
because I was just so sad because I felt that we were so off-track from where I 
wanted to be. So I gave myself two years to, like, watch this industry, and I would 
see it in my mind that parents were paying, that were going into the competitive 
dance industry. And I was like. If I had a child, I couldn't justify this as the right 
path to take. So I was like. I'm going to pull out of the competitive dance industry 
completely. We're gonna recreate it as an intensive training program that would 
be founded in community performance and community philanthropy. And I 
remember, we sat down with every single parent and said, "This isn't something 
we're going to be doing anymore," and we had staff leave. We had students leave. 
That was kind of—it was an uneasy period because Lake Boone had just opened 
as well, but, again, as I was saying earlier, that whole focus on the forward. I saw 
that, like, a few years outside of that we would have a huge opportunity to 
basically reinvent what a dance studio could be, and that’s kinda where we're at 
now, which is really exciting. 


Yeah, that kind of amazing to me that—I feel like so many people might look at 
it, like, and say, "Oh, well this is the way that—we're going competitive. Like, 
that’s the way that the field is going," and not really take that time to be like, “But 
it doesn't have to be that way, and if it doesn't work for us, like, let's not do that.” 

Right, [laughs] It was so scary, like it was a really scary move because, you know, 
it's like taking a sabbatical semester. What are people gonna say? Are they gonna 
say, like, "Oh, she's leaving because she wasn't good enough," or, you know, like 
what is—^whaf s the perspective gonna be? But now I speak about this in so many 
different markets, and the approach was really. How can we create a program that 
has the strongest return on investment possible? Like, yes, train great dancers, 
build their performance ability, but also, more than just dancers, how can we 
create really amazing humans? Because we have a gift that we get students that 
can be with us from age two to eighteen, so how can we give them the most bang 
for their buck? Like, how can we make their college resumes really, really strong? 
And how can we make parents say, "This is something that I want. This is 
something that my child needs." So, um, creating and navigating all of that has 
been exciting [laughs] in the best of ways, and the worst of ways, and the scariest 
of ways. 
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And did any of this—I don't know about this except for that it exists—I know 
there are reality shows that are, like, "Dance mom" or "Dance whoever." Does it, 
kind of, coincide with some of that? 

Yeah! It did coincide with that, um, you know, I don't have any studies or facts to 
say [laugh] that one correlates with another, but I will say that the presence of that 
show, and you know, just the fastness of social media, people, you know, being 
able to see what's happening in all markets, comparing themselves. And one of 
my staff members—she's been with me since the very beginning, um, and is one 
of our senior leadership now—she's always said to me, "Comparison is the thief 
of joy," and I truly believe that is true, and I saw it I saw it happening all the time 
and this grass is greener mentality, people keeping secrets—just horrid, horrid 
accusations and I—it just wasn't a happy time. So I always believe that you're 
accountable for your circumstances and I was like, if this is going to be my career 
and my position and my circumstance, then I am going to have to make a change, 
or maybe I should go to law school, [both laugh] 

Yeah, yeah. That’s—I was gonna ask, and I guess this is a good time to ask this, 
is law school still, like, plan B? It is still, kind of, in the— 

I actually feel like I am qualified to just about anything at this point, um, and there 
are days where—I live near Cameron Village in Raleigh, and, you know, 
Campbell Law School is just across the street—and some days I'm just like. Well, 
maybe I should just walk in and say, “Hey, I'm here. It's time." But I dunno, 
maybe. I've just learned to never say never, too. 

Um, can I get you to fix your mic real quick? 

Oh! Sure. 

This is just is just coming up your shirt, [rustling the microphone] 

Does that sound good? 

Yeah, as long as you don't move around too much [laughs]. 

Ah, sorry, I get antsy [laughs]. 

Yeah, no, it makes sense. Very active, um. Yeah [laughs], so you don't have—I 
guess, like, it sounds like you've overcome a lot of obstacles and there has always 
been some fear and some things like that, in terms of, like, solid a plan B, you 
don't have a solid fallback plan, it sounds like—not that you should. I’m just— 

Yeah, you know, I mean, my solid plan B—so, the studios have been open eleven 
years now, so, as long as I keep signing leases and keep hustling and keep getting 
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kids in the door, I feel like the studios will stand strong. Um, I've also been really 
blessed to be heavily involved in the theater eommunity. So I think between 2013 
and now I've ehoreographed or direeted maybe forty-five produetions whieh is 
erazy when you think about that numerieally. I just—I feel like if plan B were 
ever needed—I also love dogs, so I could start, like, a doggie daycare. 

Yeah. Yeah, and I feel like that's—kind of an insulting question because you have 
a very established business 

No, it’s not. I thi nk about it all the time, and sometimes I feel like, just so I'm 
staying on the top of my game. I'll apply for different things. And sometimes I get 
them and sometimes I don't, ranging from, like I applied to TED Fellows last year 
and didn't get that but I reapplied again this year, or I'll see something, like a 
really exciting, like, upper level position and I'll send in a resume and a cover 
letter just to even see if there's an interview, like, just to keep those skills fresh. 


Because I think like I think if you've always—even if, like. I'm speaking at 
conferences, I say, "Complacency is the scariest thing imaginable." If you become 
complacent and afraid of change or afraid of evolution, that's when that you're 
putting yourself at a risk of, you know, I don't wanna say, like, failure, but maybe 
a stressful period of life [laughs]. If you're always ready then you know that the 
world if your oyster, and you can just jump in and do whatever it throws at you. 

Yeah, yeah. So can we talk a little bit about some of the other things—I mean, 
you do so many things in addition to the actual dance, and you talk about creating 
these well-rounded dance students in this community—so what are some of these 
other types of work do you do? 

Yeah, so, one of my favorite things about the intensive training program when we 
shifted, is we were like. At the core of it we're gonna have a philanthropic 
component that’s rooted in, like, peer-to-peer giving. So how do we get kids to 
focus on kids and giving back, ‘cause hopefully that's gonna carry—^you know, 
that's going to be with them in their lives long after they leave the dance studio. 

So our first year in 2017, we did our first benefit show which was called, "Make a 
Splash," and we try to pick locally based nonprofits—even if they’ve grown and 
are bigger than this area now, if they're somehow rooted in this area—so that was 
with Global H20, and the kids funded a clean water well in Uganda. And Amy, 
who is the quote credit for "Comparison is the thief of joy"—the person who says 
that to me regularly—she actually got to go to Uganda that summer and see them 
install the sign and the bore hole, that said, like, "This was presented by Stage 
Door Dance,” and we sent tutus for children. 
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And it was just, like, a really uplifting possibility beeause I did have someone that 
doubted our ability to be able—I mean, it was only seventy-five hundred that we 
had to raise, but that's not really a small amount for your first fundraiser and when 
you're working for kids—so, they were just like, “You need to be prepared to 
write a cheek out of your savings account, or you're gonna be even more 
embarrassed. Like, you walked away from competition, now you're trying to do 
these bold fundraisers.” They just weren't on board, so they’re obviously not with 
the studio anymore. There was definitely doubt. 

And I mean, we were small. So we went from a competition—so, the studio 
around this time was probably, around, like 400 to 450 kids—this is back in 
2017—and the competition team prior to that had been about fifty kids. Well, 
most of them left and went to other places, so our intensive training program, 
which are like, are my tried and true warriors—and most of them are still at the 
studio today—was thirteen kids that first year. 

So here we are, thirteen kids, raising money for this clean water well in Uganda, 
which is in a very small theater, very humble beginnings, and they did a—and 
everybody was so excited—because I think even the parents that were on the 
board were a little skeptical, but they stayed with it and stuck with it, and I think 
when they saw the success of it was, like, really exciting. 

So then the next year we did a show for Me Fine Foundation because we had had 
a student at the studio who passed away at the age of five from liver cancer, 
which is very sad, and we wanted to create a scholarship in his honor for male 
dancers, as well as to give money to give this organization that provides resources 
for children undergoing cancer treatment at local hospitals. So that was called, 
"Concert for the Kids," and we raised—so we moved that to Stewart Theatre at 
NC State, so we had a little more overhead expense—so we raised about ten 
thousand dollars that year and were able to give the Me Fine Foundation six 
thousand—and then the first year we didn't have any expenses ‘cause we were in 
a very small venue. 

Last year we did our show for the Frankie Lemmon School because we have a 
student at the studio that went to Frankie Lemmon—now he's in kindergarten, and 
in dance class, and thriving, and he's been at the studio since he was two years 
old. So that was really meaningful to give back to his school. With that show, we 
raised thirteen thousand, total, and we were able to give nine thousand back to 
Frankie Lemmon. 

And then this year, we're doing two events, actually. We're doing a dance-a-thon 
in the fall for ComMotion, which is a local nonprofit that believes dance is for 
everyone, so they provide classes to cancer survivors, veterans. I did a class with 
them at an adult daycare the other week. Like, they really on about doing 
awesome things. And then in the spring, we're going to do our benefit show for 
Comfort Zone Camp, which—last year after the benefit show I was feeling kinda 
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fried, and I don't even know what we're going to do for this next benefit show, 
and I looked at The News & Observer, and there was an artiele, and it was all 
about this amazing eamp whieh gives—it provides, like, free eamp weekends for 
ehildren who are experieneing bereavement from the loss of a sibling or a parent, 
and I was very, like—the stars are uniting. And I was like. This is so perfeet, 
beeause we also have a student at the studio who lost her father a few years ago, 
and Amy eame to me, she said, “I know you don't really tell your story mueh, but 
I think this student would really benefit with eonneeting with you and hearing it, 
‘eause she's having a little bit of a hard time.” So I had a moment with that 
student, I saw the artiele about Comfort Zone Camp, and I was just like. This is 
really the time to start sharing my story and being very transparent about it. So 
I'm really exeited about the show this year for a lot of personal reasons, too. 


Yeah, and that's in the spring? 

Mm-hm. Just to be able to say, you know, like "These things ean happen to you, 
but they don't define you," so how ean you hold that as part of your history. 

Yeah. And so it sounds like you—also, you interaet with a lot of other danee 
organizations, like, in the area, what is that—how do you make those connections 
and how do you communicate with other organizations? 

So, a lot of those I met through Shop Local Raleigh. Like, that’s how I got 
connected with ComMotion. With a lot of the non-profit organizations, our 
families at the studio have such a great buy-in to what we do that they'll say, 

"Hey, Tm on the board of this if you ever interested." With the theater 
community, I will say, it was hard. Like, I sent email after email in the early years 
and, like, was not getting any responses. And then theater started wanting space, 
so then they started coming to me, and that was kind of like a good way to kinda 
weasel in. And I've been lucky to get some recognitions over the years, like a 
Goodmon Award, and the Triangle Business Award, forty women under forty 
business—those have been really good platforms for connecting and networking, 
too. 

Yeah, tell me a little bit about those. How did it feel to get recognition? 

I mean, it felt fun, [laughs] but you know it's just this whole—and it was 
interesting that a lot of these recognitions happened alongside, kind of, me 
wanting to walk out the competitive dance industry. Because it's like, what is an 
award or recognition? It should really just be a benchmark, not something that 
you're seeking, so. 

A little complicated. 
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Yeah! [laughs] Like, fun, but also, certainly not defining. Because the recognition 
has come because of the work that's put in, so I think you just have to stay 
focused on the work, versus the awards. 

And then, so how much time do you take these days to do theater? 

So, this year I'm not doing nearly as much as I've had in the past. In the past I 
would do, like, maybe a show a semester. It basically just depends on, like, if 
they're dancing-heavy musicals because people typically come to me if it’s a 
dance-oriented show. I was very fortunate to be able to choreograph our David 
Wood Ill’s Christmas Carol at the Theatre In The Park for four years, which is a 
huge tradition in the area, so that was really fun to be a part of that. Um, this year 
I’m really just choreographing for high schools because I have two other creative 
passion projects on the side that I'm working on. And I love being involved with 
youth theater, though, because I think that goes back to what really sets my heart 
on fire, of working with kids that are hungry and eager and giving them skills that 
are gonna pay off not only, like, in their careers if they decide to pursue 
performing arts, but in life. 

So, you have these other passion projects that are separate from all this? 

[both laugh] Yup, they're separate. They just keep me on my toes, but Tm working 
on writing a musical right now, which is very exciting. And it’s historical, so it's 
like very—it’s like kind of in left field, but not really. But Tm super excited about 
that, but Tm also working on a book that about, kind of, this experience of getting 
out of the competitive dance industry and reinventing. 

Yeah, so you can write music? 

Ish. Well, [both laugh] I hear the music, and I'm writing the lyrics down, and I can 
kinda hum it out, but, I mean, Tm gonna get it all on paper, and then we'll move 
onto the next process of getting it notated and stuff. But it's just kinda fun. 

What is it—^what’s the, like, plot? 

The topic? So, it's actually about John Wilkes Booth. 

Yeah, okay. Cool. 

Yeah. Because he was one of the most famous actors of the time, and then you 
know, with the assassination, there's just so much interesting history. 

Yeah, wow. 

But I'll save that for the show. Everyone can come see it [laughs]. 
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Yes, yes. You're supposed to give a little tease, little tease in there. 

Yes! Yes. 

And, yeah. Do you have plans to get it out in the world? 

I'm hoping so, yeah. 

That's really eool. Yeah. 

So, those are both my kinda like—I live my life in school years—so those are 
kind of my 2019 to 2020 season projects. 

And then with—^you know, I know you were asking about kind of what were the 
shifts in the training program—so once we got the benefit show rolling, and like, 
this is great, I had staff members coming up to me for a couple years, and parents, 
too, saying, "You are poised just like a strong female role model. We should 
really be doing things to elevate the girls we have in our captive audience.” 

And that became an actuality last year, because I was speaking at a conference in 
July, and I just was like, "Yes, we're doing this thing called Girls Geared for 
Greatness." And I'm a big believer in that if you're doing something, just speak it 
into existence, and then it has to happen. So I announced that at the conference, 
and I was like, "Oh, okay so now we're doing it." [laughs] So, we did our first 
event last October, and we did, I think, five or six events last year reaching over 
two hundred girls. 

So Girls Geared for Greatness is a training and empowering program for girls 
ages seven to eighteen, and it's completely free, open to our dancers and the 
community, and then women that are successful come in and donate their time to 
speak on different topics. So, like last October was kind of a leadership kick-off, 
then we had a power of perseverance event, and then we had spring and 
entrepreneurship which was a series, then on September 21st of this year we're 
doing a projecting your purpose through the arts. So they're topical, they’re fun, 
they're interactive, and it just brings, like, really amazing women together. 

I mean. I'm really not afraid to talk to anyone, which [both laugh] I've done a lot 
over my life. We used to do, like, intensives at the studio where we would bring 
people in from New York—now we go to New York every other year—^but I just 
would always dream so big, you know. And I was like the—like Smash was a TV 
show at the time. It was very popular and Josh Bergasse was the choreographer, 
and I was like, I really want him down here and teaching, and it was just, like, a 
couple of emails, and then he was booked to come down, and so you never get 
what you don't ask for. 
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Yeah. 

I mean, I've asked Taylor Swift if she ean sing at the benefit show too, but she has 
not gotten back to me yet [laughs]. 

Yeah, but you have to ask. 

Yeah! Put it out there. 

Definitely. So, it sounds like you spend a lot of time in New York for— 

Yeah, I'm probably in New York about four or five times a year. And now a really 
fun thing is I've had a student that’s been—so, when we actually left competitive 
dance industry, immediately after that I had a student book a national tour and a 
student with a Broadway show—and this student who was on the national tour 
has since done three Broadway shows. So it's a really fun way to stay connected 
to our community and our alums that are out, like, living the stage life, too. 

Yeah, do you ever—have you ever thought about moving to New York? 

You know, I have, but I just, I don’t know. I really like Raleigh right now. But 
again. I'll never say never, but there are people who are like, “It would be so 
awesome if we could have a Stage Door Dance in New York.” 

Yeah, well that was part of a bigger question which is, kind of, like, do you feel 
rooted here, in Raleigh, in North Carolina? 

I feel pretty rooted, but with—I'm not—I wouldn't say that like, if something 
amazing came along—but I do feel so connected to here that I think that this will 
always be, like, home, a home base. Even if opportunities do present themselves. 

And you said your aunt lives nearby now, too, right? So, you've got family here 
and things. 

But she's used to me, like, hopping all around. 

Yeah, [Hamilton laughs] so she's tolerates it, right? That's good, that's good. 

Yeah, she tolerates it. 

Um, and you are married? 


Yes. Mm-hm. 


Do you wanna talk at all about your partner? 
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Yeah, so he—so, I aetually met him through theater. 

Oh great. 

Yeah, we met in 2014.1 was choreographing A Christmas Carol for my first year, 
and I thought he was, like, a professional actor, and it was actually his first show 
ever, um, which I didn't come to know until much later on. So we survived that 
experience together because there's just like a learning curve for first timers 
because it was the fortieth anniversary of the show, and with that comes a lot of 
tradition, and, you know, kind of being thrown into that you're just kind of 
figuring things out and you're figuring things out together. He was playing the 
nephew, and I was choreographing. Then, after that, I directed two shows that he 
was in. He was the lead in both of them, the Wedding Singer, and Ghost, and then 
towards the end of Ghost, or right after Ghost, kind of was when things shifted 
from friends to more than. 

Great. That's really nice. And when were you married? 

We actually just got married this past June. 

Oh, congratulations! 

Thank you. 

That's really great. That's awesome, it's nice—it's, well, you can tell me, just like 
that you met within the same creative community and things like that, so you 
really have a lot in common. 


Yeah. A lot in common with enough not in common to have, like, a really solid 
balance. He’s very supportive. And he does play piano and guitar, so he’s 
probably gonna be helping me with some of the musical stuff once [laughs] ideas 
get off the paper. 

Yeah. That’s awesome. Um, and so, do you have any downtime? [laughs] And 
what do you do with it if you have it? 

[laughs] I get this question a lot, and, you know, it’s just, like, when you love 
what you do, like, you know, I guess my downtime’s, like, unloading the 
dishwasher, which is not one of my favorite tasks [laughs], or, like, finally folding 
the laundry. You know, those things. But I—just, like, when life is fun to live—I 
don’t really feel like I need downtime, but when I do have, like, non-committed 
time, like, I enjoy—if we get into a good TV show or going to a movie. And I am 
really good about blocking out travel on my schedule so there’s always, like. 
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anticipated breaks. And I used to try—my travel sehedule used to always be kinda 
tied into work, and now I try to take some personal, exploratory trips as well. 

Like, last summer, I went to London and Amsterdam and Paris. Kinda just like a 
really lovely experienee. 

Yeah. Is there anything else about Stage Door eareer that we haven't eovered that 
you want to talk about? I can take a peek at your—^what you told me, too— 

Yeah. You know, with Stage Door, I just—everybody always says, "It takes a 
village," and I think that really is true. Like, who you surround yourself with, who 
you empower. Delegation and leadership was something I struggled within the 
earlier years. And, you know, within my staff, I have so many people that used to 
be students of mine. So to see them kind of grow and evolve and become 
empowered is really, really rewarding and just—I'm so proud of them and to see, 
you know, eleven years in, you're seeing sueeess stories of, like, people getting 
eareers and getting married and having ehildren and eoming baek and saying, 

"Oh, well this plaee really had a speeial impact on me," and I've really seen that 
from our early years and the reinvention years. The middle years, that was 
definitely a time of finding our way, but I'm also grateful for that beeause it 
would've been so easy to just stay in the rut and just do what was typieal and 
normal, and I think we're poised for longevity beeause we didn't. 

What kind of adviee might you have for people who are starting a business and 
might be struggling with the, like, figuring out how to be a leader aspeet? 

Yeah, it's tough. It really is, um, I feel that in this market that we’re in today of 
like, self-eare and read a book, and sometimes it's just—it’s not that easy. Things 
aren't that quiek to resolve themselves, and I think that just, durability, you know, 
trying to foeus on what you can accomplish today but not losing sight of what that 
can be in, like, a year, and just hustle. Like, if you are going into business, you 
have to be ready to hustle, and to be there for the highs, but also, like, you ean't 
walk away at the lows. 

Yeah, uh, anything that you think speoifieally geared towards women who are 
getting their own business started? 

Yeah. That's something that—and the Park Seholarship Program brings me baek 
to talk to their leadership aeademy every August, whieh is their eurrent juniors, 
and that's something we've really been talking about for the past few years. 

Like, I never felt the diserepaney of being a woman in business until four or five 
years ago, and there were just some eomments made—I mean, nothing, like, so 
signifieant, but just, like, things that would be said that I don't think would've 
been said if there was a man sitting at the table. And I just think that it's so 
important that females in business don't eompromise, and that they hold 
themselves to an equal standard. I think sometimes it's easy to go into a 
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victimization mindset, which is what I see a lot, especially when I was working 
Danee Exee, and kind of being around other studios. But instead of saying, "I'm 
the vietim," I think the question is, "How ean we take eontrol of the eireumstanee 
and turn it around to ereate your own narrative, and then how do you share that 
narrative to empower other people?" And that's kind of the plaee I'm in right now 
is, I have all of this experienee and all of these things that have happened, you 
know, the good, the bad, and the ugly, and they're all a pieee of the story, so you 
shouldn't shy away from that, but instead own that, and use that and make sure 
that you're out there like, talking to the next generation of business owners, and I 
do a lot of that too. Like, I work with entrepreneurship elinic at NC State, and 
we'll meet with—mainly females are the ones that reaeh to talk about how that 
ean make their dreams a reality, too. 


Yeah, do you get into, like, the nitty-gritty praetieal things about starting your 
own business and entrepreneurship? 

Yeah, down to, like, looking at fmanees. You know, ‘eause a lot of times people 
eome to me and they, um, don't even know where to begin. Like how do you start 
looking for property? How do you do a profit-loss? How do you do your 
projeetions? And espeeially in the arts industry, there's a lot of people that aren't 
entrepreneurship and artistieally balaneed. It's a gift that I kind of have a little bit 
of both, so I always—I have a mentor with SCORE, who has been with me from, 
like, the very, very beginning, and he always said, "Now, you're a business owner 
first, and an artist seeond," minus, like, the passion projeets on the side. But when 
it eomes to Stage Door Danee, I'm always going to look at it from a business 
perspective first. Like, let's look at the metrics, let's look at the numbers. If this 
was a eompany like Apple or Disney or Amazon, what would they be doing? And 
I think sometimes small businesses, they lean in too mueh to the word, "small," 
but you ean run your small business like a huge eompany, and that's what I try to 
inspire, you know, the people I talk to, to do, as they’re, like, planning and 
approaching their businesses. 

Yeah. And what is SCORE? 

So, SCORE is—I think it stands for something, but I don't know what, [laughs] 
But it is basieally retired business professionals that offer eomplementary 
guidanee for business start-ups. So when you go in, you sit in front of a panel, and 
they ask you all of these questions, basieally to see, one, if you've thought things 
through, and, two, to see if this might be a good idea or not. And, um, after that 
first meeting with the panel of three, I was like, "Okay, this is a lot to think 
about," and then you get assigned a mentor, and my mentor has just been right 
there alongside me, every step of the way, not really, like, telling me what to do 
but asking productive questions to make sure that I'm staying on track and 
thinking smartly. Taking my smart pills, as he ealls it. 
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[both laugh] And these are some of the things you—and I think we eovered them 
but just in ease they, like, kind of, spark anything that we haven't eovered—so we 
did talk about pieking your passion and pushing it to the next level, um, so. I 
mean, it sounded like you always knew it was danee, like you've always been 
involved in theater, too, and band and things like that, but danee was kind of 
always number one. 

It was, yeah. 

And then, leaning into your loeal eommunity? 

Yeah, and I think leaning into your local community is—I feel like it's so easy to 
isolate into your specialty. Like, we could just be dance and in the dance industry, 
and that note just kinda comes from an experiential process, of you know, we're 
doing dance competition and dance conventions and Dance Exec, like everything 
was. Dance, dance, dance, but we were missing out on this world that was all 
around us, like, right here, so it's like, how can you connect to people in your own 
backyard that might not be as isolated in this industry? So how can you make 
your industry accessible to everyone? 

Um, and then you have, “Embracing chaos and change?" 

[laughs] Yeah, that could be like, if I ever have a memoir or something, that could 
be the title of it. 

[laughs] Yeah, clearly. 

And I just—that's, you know, what I was saying about when you're stagnant, that's 
the scariest place you can be, but I've never really allowed myself to get there 
because I try to do something that's a little uncomfortable every single day, even 
if it’s, like. I'm not super excited to answer the phone in a moment, or taking on a 
new experience, or, you know, just somehow finding your way a little way 
outside whaf s comfortable. I think that keeps you ready for what's next. 

Yeah, um, and these are all things that you try to impart to your students? 

Mm-hm. Students and staff, and just in our culture overall. And families. Eike, 
you know, this past recital we had a really big hurdle. We pulled in—^well I pulled 
into the theater with three of my staff in my car around 8:15, volunteers were 
gonna be there at 9:00 for the first show at 10:00am, and a guy tapped on my 
window and said, "Do you want some bad news?" And of course, that's never a 
good way to start the day, right? [Brooks laughs] And he said, "There was an 
electrical fire overnight, so we're not going to be able to have any shows until 
5:00 or 6:00pm today at the earliest." 
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And I was like, The dance recital is what people look forward to every single 
year. Families come into town and, one, it would be detrimental to my career. I 
mean, this is when I should've said, like, "Yes, maybe a plan B is gonna need to 
be in place [both laugh] if we don't have these dance recitals today." Um, but it 
was just like the recital is not happening. It was not an option. And I had one staff 
member running to all of the hotels downtown asking if they had any ballrooms in 
case we had to move, we were getting everyone on the phone possible. 

Ultimately, like, at the last minute, they agreed to bring in some generators, power 
sources. They were taking the lights off of the acorn that drops on New Year's 
Eve to get us lights for our shows, and we did our first two shows that Saturday 
with no power, with just, like, this constructed power. And to me, like, that was 
just such a beautiful example of this whole mentality of the power of performing 
arts and the ability it has to bring people together, um, for just this collaborative 
commonality that I think the world could use so much more of, and if that come 
in the shape of a dance recital, then, you know, it just reminds me of this work I'm 
doing is like really purposeful and bigger than a tutu onstage [laughs]. 

Yeah, cool. Um, so, there's a couple of questions—and we can go back to other 
things if anything comes up—^but there's a couple of questions that I ask 
everybody in these interviews. Um, so the first one is, in your definition, what is a 
notable woman? 

I think a notable woman is someone who believes so wholeheartedly in what she 
accomplishes, that she is able to overcome preconceived notions of society or 
expectations, in order to pursue what's going to fulfill her purpose. And I think 
that can be anything, from—maybe that's—^you know, to one woman that may be 
staying at home and creating a beautiful family, and to another be balancing 
career and family, or it may just be, like, full-on career, and I just think that comes 
in so many beautiful forms, and I think that one thing that is challenging, and, you 
know, this push to become a notable woman, is just the level of just, like, 
judgement. I just don't think that's necessary. I think every woman, as long as 
she's pursuing her own journey, is notable in her own right as long as she is 
fearless in the pursuit of her passion. 

And what is your definition of success? 

Oh, gosh. I get asked this question so many times. I always hate it because I don't 
know. Success, to me, is a journey, and, you know, even sometimes John and I 
will be at dinner, and he'll be like, "Oh, you're so successful," and I’ll be like—I 
just don't feel successful, because what is the metric of success? Like, being 
happy? I mean, maybe happiness is success? Some people define it by, like, you 
know, money or accomplishment, but I'm just not sure that those metrics are 
necessarily how I value it. I think I value it in like, legacy, and empowering, and 
just being able to pass that skill and that level of knowledge onto other people. 
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Do you think that that's changed at all? Like, do you think that when you were 
younger you had a different definition of sueeess? 

Yeah. I don't know. Sueeess is just, like, one of those weird words, right? Beeause 
people would say, "Oh, you got a Park Seholarship. That's a sueeess," but it's like, 
the award. It's benehmarks for layers and layers and layers of just work, that, like, 
doesn't feel like work. It's just what I enjoy doing. But I guess as long as you're 
happy and eontent and have your basie needs met then you're a sueeess [laughs]. 

Yeah. 


I mean, there's different levels, for sure. 

Yeah, definitely. Um, so, where do you see yourself in, let's say, twenty years? 

Yeah, twenty years, that's seems so far away [laughs]. I'll be fifty-four. Well, 
hopefully Stage Door Danee will eontinue building and evolving and ereating a 
lasting legaey. You know, hopefully I will have a musieal that's out there in the 
world, and maybe even more than one, if the first one goes well. Then I just really 
hope—I feel like my eurrent mission is taking this experienee that I've had and 
empowering others to steer off the beaten path if it's going to bring them a greater 
level of sueeess and enjoying purpose in their careers. So I think the next eouple 
of deeades will be really invested in that as well. 

Great. And then you'll still only be fifty-four, so. 

Yeah, I'll still be doing something [both laugh]. 

Um, do you take time to danee yourself? 

I do, yeah. And I've aetually—so, when the studio first opened, we had an adult 
jazz elass, whieh I loved, and I bring that baek now in the form of, like, pop-up 
elasses. So when I'm with the adults, I find like I ean danee more ‘eause it’s more 
about, you know, their fitness and enjoyment, and I think it's important that I feel 
like one of them in those elasses. I also enjoy taking elasses, like, when Tm in 
New York, although I don't do that as mueh as I used to beeause I did find, like, 
as I getting older I was beeoming more set in my style, whieh I think that’s 
probably just part of getting older for anyone. Um, but I do, like, if I have extra 
time, I enjoy doing that, and I've also found, um, just like joy in other types of 
fitness, as well. Like, I just reeently got a bieyele. When I was young I, like, fell 
off a bike in our gravel driveway and then just didn't really ride a bike for years. 
So my husband is, like, a eyelist, so he taught me, very patiently, like, how to 
beeome more eonfident on a bike, and I just bought my bike like month or two 
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ago. And so it's really fun to go out and ride that, and find other ways to stay fit, 
too. 

Brooks: To move around. Mm-hm. Great, is there anything we haven't diseussed, anything 

you want to add? 

Hamilton: I think probably just one other ehallenge that I experieneed is, when you are 

ereating a business out of your passion, that ean be delieate, beeause you still 
want to proteet what you love and what has given you so mueh, but you also have 
to be open to how it ean best serve others and how you ean eultivate the talents of 
others. So that's like—^with the ereative projects on the side—I think that's the 
way that I find that I'm able to balance that, and I just encourage any other person 
that's kind of merging the two, that they find a way to make sure the passion can 
still stay a passion without interrupting the needs of the business. 

Brooks: Hm, yeah. I imagine that's hard for a lot of people. 

Hamilton: Yeah, and I just think you have to be, like, mindful of it. And it's even, like, if I'm 

choreographing in the theater community, that's my—that's me being able to be 
artistic, because I—^you know. I'm not responsible for the business needs of the 
theater companies. But, at Stage Door Dance, everything has to go back to how 
this is best fit this umbrella, which is so much bigger than me. You know, right 
now we’re serving about 700 to 750 people a week, plus, like, our staff and their 
needs and their vision, and just listening to what that means in order to be the 
healthiest that it can possibly be. 

Brooks: Great. Alright. Well, I think that's pretty much it. 

Hamilton: It's a lot of stuff. 

Brooks: It is a lot. It’s great. Okay, I'll go ahead and turn this off, then. 

Hamilton: Okay. 

[01:23:20] [End Interview] 
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